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You can walk from Athens to Thebes in a day. Well, you can if you have the legs and the 
antique passion of the British archaeologists and historians John Pendlebury (killed on Crete 
in 1941) and Nick Hammond (happily, still very much with us), who did it in 1930 and were 
prepared to start at dawn and walk till midnight! But in almost all other respects than the 
spatial, Thebes and Athens are 1 - as they were in antiquity - poles apart. 

Those Renaissance men Waiter Raleigh and Michel de Montaigne both rated the Theban 
Epameinondas the greatest figure of classical antiquity, not least because he combined his 
Action Man role on the battlefield with philosophical contemplation off it. Plutarch had a 
soft spot for Epameinondas 1 great contemporary, Pelopidas, famous not only for leading the 
Sacred Band of elite infantrymen (150 homosexual couples) but also for sneaking his way 
into occupied Thebes in 382 in drag and liberating it from Spartan domination. But then 
Plutarch of Chaeronea was a fellow Boeotian, and a Boeotian chauvinist to boot. 

Everyone, though, acknowledged that in the sphere of epinician lyric (praise poetry 
celebrating victors at the Olympic and other major Panhellenic games) the Theban Pindar 
was without peer. So famous was he that when Alexander the Great ordered Thebes to be 
levelled with the ground the only secular edifice he allowed to be spared the sack was the 
house in which Pindar had lived a century earlier. 

Yet it is from the silver-tongued poet himself that we learn an awful truth: for other Greeks, 
or at any rate for their too-near neighbours in Athens, the Thebans were merely 'Boeotian 
swine', fit only to live in the most primitive of the imaginary cities conjured up by Socrates in 
Plato's Republic (Plato would have been not a little surprised to read another, more recent, 
utopia in which pigs occupy the top of the heap in the animal farm). 

The Classical Boeotians, in other words, had acquired a reputation for being more 
concerned to get their snouts in the trough of material goodies than to gaze upwards to the 
heights of Parnassus. Hesiod, the Boeotian from Ascra in the territory of Thespiae who had 
received the poetic call on the slopes of that same majestic mountain, was not considered a 
sufficiently weighty counter-example, any more than Pindar. 

Fighting for the enemy 


Worse still, to add nationalist injury to cultural insult, the Thebans had taken the wrong side 
in the Persian Wars of 480-479 described by Herodotus. 'Not only did Pindar's native Thebes 



fail to support the effort to throw back the Persian invasions', as Moses Finley acerbically 
noted in his Aspects of Antiquity (Penguin 1977), 'but Thebans actually fought in the 
invading army'. It was partly for that very reason that Alexander felt able to order Thebes' 
total destruction in 335 when he was about to set off on his supposedly Panhellenic anti- 
Persian 'crusade'. 

Actually, the truth was more complicated (it usually is). Thebes in 480, as in 382, was in the 
grip of a narrow oligarchic regime, and there is no way of saying whether most Thebans 
agreed with the public stance taken by its ruling clique. What we can say is that in 457 (until 
447) and again in 378 (until Alexander's destruction) Thebes acquired a democratic 
constitution, if a less radical one than that of Athens, and that between 447 and 386 Thebes, 
itself governed by a system of moderate oligarchy, exercised its domination over Boeotia as 
a whole through an ingenious and original system of federal government. 

That in brief is the cultural and political background against which we have to consider that 
'other' Thebes, the mythical Thebes of the Theban plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides. For a large section of Athenian democratic public opinion Thebes, the real fifth- 
century city, was the 'Great Satan', source of incurable political incorrectness. But the fact 
that it was also the epicentre of an entire cycle of epic legend, the mainland equivalent of 
the Trojan cycle set in northwest Asia Minor, made it perfectly suited to the needs of 
Athenian tragic drama. 

For this was a theatre of history or pseudohistory, set almost without exception elsewhere 
than in Athens of Attica, and in the more or less distant, 'heroic' past, but yet at the same 
time a thoroughly modern theatre whose themes and their varied treatments spoke to the 
fifth-century Athenian popular audiences of many thousands of citizens with an at times 
almost unbearable contemporary urgency. And within this dramatic framework Thebes 
could serve both as an 'anti-Athens', a mirror image of what Athens was not (or liked to 
think it was not), and as a distanced surrogate for Athens itself, an imaginary place on to 
which Athens' own plagues (both literal and metaphorical) could be displaced and thereby 
more easily contemplated and borne. 

An anti-Athens 

Both images were negative of course, but they were handled in different ways and to 
different effects. I give just one example of each, and a third which with typical subtlety 
manages to combine the two in a single play. First, Thebes as an anti-Athens is depicted 
brilliantly in Aeschylus' Seven against Thebes, the last of the Theban trilogy he presented in 
467. The play acts out the curse placed upon the brothers Eteocles and Polyneices by their - 
yet more accursed - father Oedipus. By their mutual slaughter in a literally fratricidal civil 
war the curse is horribly fulfilled. The moral for Athens was pointed by Aeschylus himself 



almost ten years later, in the third play of his Oresteia trilogy of 458. Writing under the 
shadow of the murder, in 461, of the Athenian democratic reformer Ephialtes, Aeschylus, 
through the famous prayer he places in the mouths of the eponymous Eumenides, warns 
the Athenians against the perils of stasis or civil strife. The 'Kindly Ones' pray that war may 
remain 'outside the gate', that stasis may never rage through the city, and that 'men may 
give joy to one another in a spirit of common friendship ... and hate with one mind'. For 'this 
is the cure for many ills among mortals'. In other words, the civil discord that fatally afflicted 
legendary Thebes must never be allowed to break out in historical Athens. But, as we shall 
see, it did. 

Secondly, Thebes as a distanced, surrogate Athens may be viewed through the unforgiving 
lens of Euripides' Phoenician Women, a 'remake' as they say in the movie business of 
Aeschylus' Seven. Or rather a travesty of that in the end noble and uplifting play. For 
Aeschylus' citizen women of Thebes Euripides substitutes an eponymous Chorus of 
Phoenician slave women who just happen, conveniently, to be passing through the city. 
Euripides' Eteocles has lost the nobility of his Aeschylean counterpart. Fie is not so much 
seeking to defend the integrity of Thebes from the assault of his brother Polyneices and his 
foreign allies as to maintain his own grip on despotic power for purely selfish reasons. There 
is no ennobling cause or destiny at work. Euripides' legendary Thebes is but a dramatic 
surrogate for his own pathologically divided Athens, the Athens which in 411/ 10 underwent 
a sanguinary bout of stasis and oligarchic counter-revolution. That Thebes, Euripides seems 
to be saying in his theatre of pessimism and cruelty, is merely our Athens under another 
name. No surprise that Euripides should have chosen to leave Athens, for good, soon after 
staging the Phoenician Women, shortly before Athens' eventual defeat in the Peloponnesian 
War. 

Thebes in Sophocles and Aristophanes 

Thirdly, Thebes as both an anti-Athens and as Athens under a different name is represented 
in the dynamic tension of Sophocles' haunting Antigone. Antigone, thanks to her father 
Oedipus' unknowing incest with his own mother, is the polluted product of a polluted union. 
She compounds her inherited guilt with an act of civil disobedience, in defiance of a law 
passed by her mother's brother Creon, successor of Oedipus as king of Thebes, to whose 
son she is betrothed. Flere surely is an anti-Athens, an Athens turned upside down, the 
incarnation of all that Athens was not. Or is it? Sophocles manages to blur that neatly 
polarized counter-image by representing the community of Creon's Thebes in an 
uncomfortably close likeness of the Athenian democratic community of about 440 (when 
Antigone was first performed). 

The law which Antigone contravened prohibited the burial of a traitor. Democratic Athens 
had just such a law. Yet the traitor whom Antigone buried was her brother Polyneices, and it 



was one of the unwritten laws of all Greeks - historical Athenians no less than legendary 
Thebans - that one's kin must be given due burial. The phrase 'unwritten laws' to which 
Antigone appeals in self-justification recurs precisely in that hymn to democratic rectitude, 
the Periclean Funeral Speech of Thucydides - an unsettling echo. Sophocles' Antigone, 
besides her polluted birth, laboured under another genetic disability - her gender. But just 
so did all real-life Athenian women (who were probably not present in public to watch the 
play with the male citizens in the Theatre of Dionysus). With self-conscious irony, fully 
aware that as a woman she was trespassing in the male sphere of public politics, Antigone 
refers to herself as a mere 'resident alien' in Thebes - in real-life Athens resident aliens, 
even male ones, had no active political rights or status. 

A decade later Sophocles again found legendary Thebes good to think with and returned to 
the Oedipus theme. Was it purely coincidental that his dramatized Thebes was in the grip of 
a plague, as Athens was in real life in 430, or that his statesman-like Oedipus was more than 
slightly evocative of an earlier Pericles? For us, though, it is surely time for some comic 
relief. 

References to Thebes in all Aristophanes' work are few and far between; the Theban enemy, 
clearly, were no laughing matter for Athenians in wartime. But in the famous contest 
between 'Aeschylus' and 'Euripides' in Frogs, adjudicated ineptly by 'Dionysus', Aristophanes 
does manage to squeeze some faint humour out of them. 

Aeschylus: Well, now, look at the characters I left him . . . 

Euripides: And how did you show the superiority of these characters of yours? 
Dionysus: Come, Aeschylus, there's no need to be pompous and difficult. 

A: By putting them into a martial drama. 

E: Such as? 

A: Well, the Seven against Thebes, for example. No one could see that play without 
wanting to go straight off and slay the foe. 

D: Well, that was very naughty of you. You made the Thebans so brave they haven't 
been the same since . . . 

(translated by David Barrett, Penguin) 

As 'Dionysus' seems to have been aware, the Thebans - on the right or at any rate the 
winning side this time - stood to profit hugely from Athens' defeat in the Peloponnesian 
War. For a period indeed, in the 360s, with the grudging support of Athens, Thebes even 
exercised something of an ascendancy over all mainland Greece, thanks partly to the genius 
of Epameinondas and Pelopidas. But the worm was already growing in the bud. The royal 
northerner who was exiled to Thebes from 368 to 365 as a political hostage was destined to 
triumph over the Thebans at Chaeronea three decades later as Philip II of Macedon, and it 



was his son Alexander who put Thebes to the torch in 335. But if Thebes went down before 
Macedon, so too did Athens, the pair of them eternally yoked in amity as in enmity. 
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